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biographer's remarks contain obvious inaccuracies which
need not now be indicated, but there is a presumption
that his theory, in the main, is based on a substratum
of truth. Lord Hawkesbury, afterwards the first Earl of
Liverpool, was Master of the Mint in 1775, and wrote
in 1805 a Treatise on the Coins of the Eealm, which
became celebrated among political economists if not
among numismatists. His statement may, therefore, be
fairly regarded as possessing considerable weight.

Mr. Henfrey,58 however, repudiates the theory of any
alteration in the die, but it is, I think, indisputable that
the reverse die by which some of the 1658 crowns were
struck bore what are known as " false marks," and these
are to be traced on the coins, one to the right, the other
to the left of the upper loop of the figure 8. It is not
easy to account exactly for the presence of these marks.

The general explanation is that a die was engraved for
striking pieces dated 1656, but for some reason none were
struck, and "to save the die" the final figure was altered
to 8. But, as has been seen, the die was usually sunk by
a punch which carried no inscription, this being added
to the die by the engraver. There would, therefore, be
no great waste of labour in discarding a single wrongly
dated die and sinking another, especially as the altera-
tion of the figure would itself involve softening the die in
order to work the steel, which must then be re-hardened.

The character of the marks on the coin is altogether
incompatible with the assumption that an original 6 was

Memoirs, his ancestor, the first earl, haying been a zealous supporter and
a personal friend of Oliver Ciomwell.

58 He says of the crowns, "We do not think that the collector who
carefully examines a well-preserved specimen "will be able to detect any
positive signs of alteration m the die" (pp. eit,9 p 131).